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cases appears to me somewhat doubtful, I here disregard them, 
and place revenge on the psychological level which is occupied 
by the elephant and monkeys, in which animals this passion is 
very conspicuous. The same remarks apply to rage as distin- 
guished from the less violent display of hostile feeling which is 
suitably expressed by the term anger. 

Lastly, at level 28 we arrive at the highest products of emo- 
tional development which are manifested in animal psychology, 
and therefore at the highest of those products with which the 
present treatise is concerned. These are shame, remorse, deceit 
and the emotion of the ludicrous. For instances of the display of 
these emotions by dogs and apes, I need merely again to refer to 
Animal Intelligence. 

In this brief sketch of the emotional faculties as they occur in 
the animal kingdom, my aim has been to give a generic rather 
than a specific representation. I have therefore omitted all details 
of the emotional character of this or that particular animal, as 
well as the narration of particular instances of the display of 
emotions. — Romanes' Mental Evolution. 

The Measurement of Human Faculty. — Mr. F. Galton, M.A., 
F.R.S., delivered, reports the English Mechanic, the Rede lecture 
at Cambridge, last spring, taking for his subject " The measure- 
ment of human faculty." After briefly describing the art of mea- 
suring human faculties as the " dawn of a new and interesting 
science," Mr. Galton said that his new evidence, which he had 
taken some pains to obtain, showed that the actions of men are 
" governed by cause and effect;" but if the conduct of man is the 
result of some external influence, then such knowledge as he has 
obtained is of little service. Mr. Galton concluded by suggesting 
that a laboratory should be opened at Cambridge to investigate 
this "new science." An anthropometrical laboratory will be 
opened at the Health Exhibition by Mr. Galton. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Annals of Chimalpahin. — Domingo Francisco de Saint 
Anton de Chimalpahin, born in 1579, was a Mexican. He was 
descended from the kings of the State of Tzacualtitlan-Tenanco- 
Amaquecan, whose first sovereign reigned 1 269-1 338. Chimal- 
pahin was versed in astronomy, history, geography, and in the 
study of the antiquities of his country. He composed in Nahu- 
atl, by the aid of our alphabet, eight relations, or annals. They 
form part of the collection of Boturini. They were found by 
Aubin and their publication commenced. M. Remi Simeon was 
associated with Aubin and copied a part of the annals. They are 
chronological tables, containing, besides the genealogies of kings, 
princes, princesses and lords, mention of the principal political 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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events of, his country. In the second relation the author com- 
mences the history of the Chichimecs at the time when they de- 
barked on the Gulf of California. — [Le Museon, in, 334.] 

The Board of Indian Commissioners. — Although the especial 
function of this board is not anthropological, the thoughtful stu- 
dent of the natural history of our race will find much food in 
their report for serious thought. We all believe in the continuity 
of history. As we look at the fragmentary story of the past, we 
wonder how those heterogeneous events could ever have formed 
part of a single mosaic. In the report of 1883, pp. 8-33, is a 
picture of a struggle going on in the Creek nation between the 
party of progress and the party that sigh for the flesh pots of 
Egypt. 

" Tantre molis erat Romanam condere gentem." 

The Health Report of Washington. — The report of the 
health officer of Washington is doubtless a parallel with the sim- 
ilar publications in most of our well regulated cities. The grow- 
ing complexity of our civilization is well exhibited by the mea- 
sures taken to defend human life and happiness against the perils 
arising out of our greatest comforts. A report of this kind is 
also a good barometer to indicate whether we are advancing or 
retreating in social strength. For instance, when the health offi- 
cer informs us that the increase of calls on the public dispensary 
is greater than the increase of population, we at once see that 
public morals are declining. When he informs us that the col- 
ored applicants are twice in number those that are white, while 
the white population doubles the colored, we know that pauper- 
ism is four times as great among the colored people. The most 
accurate information comes from the mortality tables, which foot 
up as follows for eight years : 



Population. 



Deaths. 



Death-rates. 



876.. 
877.. 
878., 

879. 
880. 
88l. 
882. 



White. Colored Total. Whi. Col. Tot. Wh 



106,741 
109,505 
112,340 

"5.247 
118,236 
121,300 
1 24,441 
126,300 



50.859 
52,870 
54,96o 
57,053 

59,402 
61,760 
64,212 
65,680 



157,600 
162,375 
167,300 
172,300 
177,638 
183,060 
188,653 
191,980 



2090 
2190 
2167 
2196 
2085 
2205 

2353 
2270 



2072 
2014 
2068 
2113 
2121 

193' 

2218 
2016 



4162 
4204 
4235 
4309 
4207 
4136 
457i 
4286 



.9.58 
20.00 
19.29 
19.06 

17-63 
18.18 
18.91 
17.98 



Col. Total. 



40.74 

37-39 
37-63 
37-03 
35-71 
31.27 

34-54 
30.68 



26.35 
25.89 
25.32 
25.00 
23.68 
22.59 
24.23 
22.33 



Mean annual rate 18.83 35-62 24.42 

It is impossible to compare this with births, because while the 
death list is accurate, the health officer cannot get the correct 
birth list. In the foregoing table it will be noticed that the white 
rate is fluctuating, but decreasing; the colored death rate has 
steadily diminished, showing a decided improvement in prosper- 
ity and hygiene. Of 3116 births reported, 851 were white 
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males; 833 white females; 715 colored males; 715 colored 
females. Of 353 bastards reported, 300 were colored. Of 1684 
white births 1004 were certified by physicians, while of 143 1 
colored births only 295 are returned by physicians, and of this 
number 126 are from the hospitals. 

The Indian Office Report. — Among the various ways of 
viewing the social transformations of any people, one that is 
easily taken and that will lead to good results, is the comparison 
of tribes, at various epochs, as to their wants and their demands 
upon their conquerors. In the treaty with the Six Nations, 
dated January 21, 1795, the United States guarantees $3000 in 
addition to $1500 allowed April 3, 1792, for clothing, domestic 
animals, implements of husbandry and useful artificers. The 
series of artificers in nearly all the tribes has been as follows : 
1. Gunsmiths, to help the savages to perform old functions with 
new tools ; 2. Blacksmiths, who taught rude husbandry and 
paved the way for, 3. The miller and the schoolmaster. The 
missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, taught the Indians to 
read and to repeat service both in English and Indian from the 
first. From the beginning of the century differentiation of func- 
tions and multiplication ot wants have increased until the present 
commissioner's report of crops and other products of Indian 
labor ; of horses, mules, cattle, swine, sheep and domestic fowls ; 
of goods consumed, such as bacon, beef, vegetables, grain, coffee 
(365,000 lbs.), flour and salt (1,000,000 lbs.); of fabrics, such as 
blankets, clothing, household fabrics (1985 mosquito bars), shoes, 
hats and notions ; of groceries (25,000 lbs. baking powder and 
149,690 lbs. of soap are included); and of crockery, furniture, 
harness and agricultural implements occupies no pages. Avery 
instructive paper on sociology could be made out of these figures. 
The report of education is most encouraging : 

School population exclusive of civilized tribes 35>883 

Number who can be accommodated in boarding schools 5,182 

" " " " day " 6,032 

Boarding schools 117 

Night " 2 

iPupils in school one month or more L ■» 5102 

Teachers and employes 683 

■Cost of schools, Govt. ^361,185, Religious societies $70,588, New 

York $17,512, employes $160 $449,445 

Indians who can read ! 4>399 

School children in civilized tribes 1 1, 450 

Sittings : boarding schools 1269, day schools 6330 7,599 

Boarding schools 14 

fDay schools 199 

Boarding pupils 1,284 

'Day pupils 3,7°° 

Cost to Five Nations $162,030, to religious societies $13,57 8$r75,6o8 

Can read in the tribes 32.050 

There is but one suggestion to make with reference to the 
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commissioner's reports. Much of the space that is filled with 
mere gossip and unpractical advice from agents might be the 
repository of the most useful ethnological information. 

The Indian Museum at Calcutta. — Dr. John Anderson has 
issued Part 11 of the Catalogue and hand-book of the archaeolog- 
ical collections of the Indian Museum. Gupta and inscription 
galleries, Buddhist, Jain, Brahmanical and Muhammadan, sculp- 
tures ; metal weapons, objects from tumuli, etc. Calcutta, printed 
by order of the trustees, 1883. The volume contains 521 pages, 
and is much more than a list of articles. Some one has said that 
a well ordered museum is a collection of carefully prepared labels 
with specimens attached. Dr. Wilson has not only brought to 
his work a great deal of learning, but has also called to his aid 
several distinguished specialists. It is impossible to single out 
any part of the volume for an example, where all is so well 
done. 

A new Journal. — The following is the title of a new journal 
of comparative philology : Internationale Zeitschrift filr allgemeine 
Sprachwissenschaft, unter mitwirkung der Herren [L. Adam and 
many others] herausgegeben von F. Techmer, docenten der 
allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft an der Universitat Leipzig. 1 
Band, I Heft. Leipzig, Joh. Ambr. Barth, 1884. 

The following papers appeared in the first number: 

Introduction to general philology. By A. F. Pott. Philosophical side; Origin of 
language, general grammer ; physical side ; psychical side ; natural history — 
psychical side ; classification of languages, pp. 1-68. 

Scientific analysis and synthesis of audible speech. By F. Techmer. Speech from 
without as it approaches us ; acoustic, analysis and synthesis ; Speech from 
within outward : Anatomical and physiological genesis of speech, the windpipe, 
glottis, nose, palate, tongue, mouth. The classification of vowel and consonant 
sounds ; the syllable, symphony, pp. 69-170. 

The articles following are short notices and reproductions. 
The papers by Pott and Techmer are both thoroughly done. 
Since Max Miiller began to publish rude maps of the mouth in 
his discussions on language, there has been great improvement 
in the correlating of physiology and glossology. But F. Tech- 
mer has given us the most thorough discussion and illustration 
of this subject. One hardly knows, when he is looking at the 
illustrations, whether he has in hand a treatise on language or a 
text book on anatomy. 

Anthropology in France. — With the current year Materiaux 
commences Vol. i, 3d series. The first two numbers present the 
following valuable memoirs : 

Study of some Hallstattian necropoles in Austria and in Italy. By Ernest Ohantre. 

[pp. 1-27, 31 figures of pottery and bronze objects. Quite a number of new 

forms are presented.] 
History of prehistoric anthropology. Cuvier and the antiquity of man. By Emile 

Cartailhac. [pp. 27-34. This is a defence of Cuvier against Mortillet's charge 

of having opposed the theory of the antiquity of man.] 
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The Ethnogeny of Western Europe. By Dr. Hamy. [pp. 35-48. The paper is 
the opening discourse at the Museum of Paris. The subjects to be considered 
are: I. Natural classification; 2. Linguistic classification; 3. Chronologic 
classification. In the latter will be considered prehistoric races, contemporane- 
ous with extinct animals; the neolithic peoples, builders of the dolmens, the 
Iberians, the Ligurians, the Celts, the Romans, Germans, Franks, Saxons and 
Normans. Incidentally the Slavs, Fins, Hungarians and Turks will receive 
attention.] 

M. Martinet reviews several works of importance on the archaeology of South 
America, (pp. 49-57.) 

Discovery of prehistoric quarries for silex. By Marcellin Boule. (pp. 65-75.) 

The Societe d' Anthropologic de Paris has elected, for 1884, 
M. Hamy, president, and Dr. Paul Topinard, general secretary. 

Revue Scientifique publishes a paper, by Lombroso, upon 
anthropology and criminality (No. 10, pp. 303-308), in which he 
reviews the works of Lacassagne, Ferri, Manouvrier, Heger and 
Dallemagne, Orchanski and many others. 

Further Discoveries of Perforated Crania in Michigan. — 
During the last two years excavations in various mounds along 
the Detroit river, in the vicinity of the city of Detroit, have 
brought to light a number of instances, in addition to those which 
I have already noted and to which I first called attention many 
years ago, of the peculiar burial custom of perforating the skull 
of the deceased. While this additional material strongly corrob- 
orates the deductions based upon my former discoveries, notwith- 
standing the most careful investigation, I am unable to contribute 
any new information throwing light on the special significance of 
the custom. As in former cases not all the skulls taken from a 
single depository were distinguished by this peculiar mark. 
Without a single exception in these latter specimens, as in all 
others which I have examined where perforated, the opening is 
exactly centered in the top of the skull. This tends to confirm 
my early assumption that whatever may have been the primary 
object of the custom, whether it points to a religious observance, 
or is indicative of caste simply — a mark of honor, &c, it in- 
cluded, in all probability, the suspension of the cranium. The 
nicety with which the position of the aperture is established is 
remarkable, it never being in the least to one side of the center. 
In the few instances where three holes were found, the extra two 
were placed near the central perforation, and at equal distances 
on each side of it, thus preserving the equilibrium. 

In these last examples the perforation is of the smaller size, in 
every case being less than half an inch in diameter. The crania 
are of the orthocephalic type, and where the other bones were 
recovered, they were found to present most of the peculiarities 
which I have recorded as pertaining in similar instances to my 
former discoveries, extremely flattened tibiae being the most de- 
cided abnormality observed. The platycnemism is posterior. 

In a communication received by me in July, 1876, from the 
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late M. Paul Broca, whose recent death, shortly after his election 
as a life senator of France, is so great a loss to science and espe- 
cially to anthropology, the illustrious savant coincides with my 
opinion, long previously expressed, as to the Neolithic trepanning 
found in the caves of France having no connection with the cran- 
ial perforation observed by me in Michigan. A translation of his 
running comparison of the two sorts of perforations, elicited by 
the publication of my discoveries, having made some slight 
change? and additions, rendered necessary by my fuller informa- 
tion and the acquisition of new material, I here append for the 
benefit of those who may not have access to my papers on the 
subject : 

Of the Neolithic perforations of France. — 1. Some are surgical, 
others were made after death. 

2. Both sexes and all ages, including infants and children, were 
subjects. 

3. They are from three to five centimeters in length on the 
head of adults, with very oblique and cicatrized edges. 

4. The position is variable. 

5.- The posthumous were made by the aid of an instrument 
moved like a saw, detaching the fragment, &c. 

6. Object of the posthumous : To secure the fragments, which 
were used for amulets. 

Of the perforations in the ancient crania of Michigan. — 1. All 
were made after death. 

2. They are confined to adult subjects, and probably the male 
sex. 

3. They are generally from about one to two centimeters 1 in 
diameter, with oblique but not cicatrized edges. 

4. The position is constant — centrally placed at the top of the 
head, and always on the sagittal suture, or at its juncture with the 
coronal suture. 

5. They were made probably with an instrument turning prin- 
cipally semicircularly. 

6. Object unknown (perhaps the extraction of the brain, per- 
haps the suspension of the head). 

There is no evidence that the parts removed were preserved, 
or that even they were cut out entire. 

It is remarkable that, so far, the discovery of the American 
perforations has been confined, perhaps with a single exception, 
to the mounds in Michigan. It seems probable, however, tha 
proper researches would reveal similar relics from mounds on the 
Canada shores of the Detroit river and Lake Huron. 

Those who may be interested in a more extended discussion of 
this interesting custom, I refer to the following mentioned of my 

1 The smallest of the perforations which I have as yet seen is about one-third of 
an inch in diameter; the largest, of elliptical form, has the major diameter eight- 
tenths of an inch. — H. G. 
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papers which treat of the subject : " Certain characteristics per- 
taining to ancient man in Michigan," Smithsonian Report for 
1875 ; " The ancient men of the Great Lakes," read before the 
Detroit meeting of the American Association, August, 1875; 
" Additional facts concerning artificial perforation of the cranium," 
&c, Proceedings of the American Association, August, 1875. 

In a future paper I hope to be able to give some facts of more 
or less interest with reference to the bones, &c, found in connec- 
tion with the crania last discovered. — Henry Oilman, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The Aruba language and the Papiamento jargon. — The 
Aruba language. — Aruba is the westernmost isle of the group of 
islands called the " Lesser Antilles," which extends along the 
northern coast of South America at a short distance from the 
mainland. It lies north of the Peninsula of Paraguana, Vene- 
zuela, and northeast of the entrance to the Gulf of Maracaibo ; it 
belongs to the dominion of the Dutch in the West Indies, which 
extends over the following islands : Aruba (preferable to the 
orthography Oruba), Curacao, Curagilla at the south-eastern cape 
of Curacao, Bonaire or Buen Aire, and the two Aves or Bird 
islands. Curacao is the largest island of the archipelago, and 
consists of a barren rock almost devoid of vegetation ; the capi- 
tal of the Dutch colony, Wilhelmstadt, is built on its southwest- 
ern shore. In former times the thrifty inhabitants accumulated 
wealth as the mediators of a lively smuggling trade between the 
Spanish and the other colonies of the West Indies. Salt is now 
the staple produce of Curacao with its 22,000 inhabitants ; as to 
its size, it is nearly three times larger than Aruba, which has 200 
square kilometers and 5670 inhabitants. 

The explorer Alphonse L. Pinart, through whose kindness 
some linguistic material was obtained, visited the Curacao group 
in the summer of 1882. Although the natives of Aruba have 
since A. D. 1800 abandoned their paternal language for the Papia- 
mento jargon, their exterior is still of a pure Indian type. The 
Aruban language was probably the same as that of Curacao and 
related to the vernacular of the peninsula of Paraguana. From 
natives far advanced in age, Pinart succeeded in obtaining a few 
terms of the Aruban language and of local nomenclature, also six 
sorcerers' formulas, and from the Papiamento, as spoken at pres- 
ent, he secured a limited number of plant and animal names evi- 
dently pertaining to the extinct Indian dialect, the number of 
which may be easily increased by future travelers. 

An old Aruba Indian, recently deceased, witnessed at the for- 
mer Indian encampment at Saboneta the inhumation of a native 
female in one of the large conical ollas, her body being doubled 
up within the vase and the head protruding through the orifice. 
A smaller urn was then placed upon the head, bottom up, and 
the whole covered with earth. Several Aruban grottos and rock 
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shelters yielded inscriptions and pictographs to the explorer, who 
considers their style as related to the pictography of the Orinoco 
and Apure countries. Fragments of pottery, hatchets made of 
shells and stones are profusely scattered around the ancient en- 
campments of the native Arubans. 

The name of Curagao island seems to be the Tupi word coar- 
acy', curasse, sun, in Guarani, quaracj ; Aruba resembles the 
name of a shrub which is called in French Guyana ambe. Nico- 
las Fort y Roldan, in his "Cuba indigena" (Madrid, 1881), p. 
125, gives arabo as the name of a plant as heard on one of the 
Great Antilles. 

The Papiamento. — On account of the peculiar selection and 
association of their ingredients, and the grammatic changes 
which the terms are undergoing, the jargons or medley languages 
are now being studied by linguists with the interest they deserve. 
The best known jargons of America are the conversational Tupi 
or "lingoa geral," the various negro jargons of Guyana, of the 
West Indies and of Louisiana, the Chinook jargon, etc.; in the 
early stages of their formation English, Turkish and Neopersian 
were jargons also. The main ingredient of Papiamento, which is 
spoken upon Aruba, Curacao and the rest of this island group, 
is the Spanish language; then comes Dutch, the language of the 
Netherlandish rulers, and least in frequency are the words of 
Indian origin. 

The character of this medley speech will best appear from 
a Conversational Guide, which has been published at Curagao, 
1876. — A. S. Gatschet. 

MICROSCOPY AND HISTOLOGY. 1 

Myrtillus, a new Dye for animal and vegetable Tissues. 
— Dr. M. Lavdowsky 2 recommends the juice of fresh huckleber- 
ries, Vaccinmm (Gaylussacia Gray) myrtillus, as an excellent stain- 
ing medium, especially for the caryokinetic figures and the cel- 
lulose walls of plant cells. 

Preparation. — The newly picked berries should be washed in 
water, then the juice expressed and mixed with twice its volume 
of distilled water containing a few grams of ninety per cent alco- 
hol. The mixture may next be boiled for a short time, then fil- 
tered while it is still warm. The fluid thus obtained is deep red 
and slightly acid, and may be kept in well corked bottles for a 
long time, if not left in too warm places. The fluid becomes 
somewhat thick on cooling, and may therefore be diluted with 
2-3 times its volume of distilled water at the time of using. 

Two different colors are produced by this fluid : 1. A red color 
is produced by the action of the fluid on fresh objects, and on 
objects hardened in chromic acid or other chromic solutions. The 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Mus. Comp. Zool., Cambridge, Mass. 

2 Arch.f. Mik. Anat., XXIII, pp 506-508. 



